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Badami, Mary Kenny 

, interp'ersonal perceptions' and 
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CONTACT 

Conway, James Robert 

AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE 
EFFECTS OF PREJUDICE, RA^E OF THE 
COMMUNICATOR, AND MESSAGE 
CONGRUENCE UPON RATINGS OF 
ATTRACTION, SOURCE CREDIBILITY, 
AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE M?SSAGE 
TOPIC 

Drum, St aria Jane lie 

an' investigation of the influence 
of source referent meta- identity 

UPON RECEIVER EVALUATION OF 
SOURCE CREDIBILITY 

Fisher, Jack L. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE 
EFFECTS OF CERTAIN PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS ON COMMUNICATION 
INTENT AND BEHAVIOR 

Garner, Patrick Howard • . 

THE EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL DISTANCES 
ON VERBAL AND NONVERBAL BEH^IOR 
IN DYADIC COMMUNICATION 

Gelb, Phillip Stanley 

"THE COMMUNICATION CULTURE", A 
SOCIAL -THEORY OF COMMUNICATION 

Keele, Gary, Dallas \ 

AN EXAMINATION OF'^ONCEPT OF 
IMAGE IN PRESIDENTL^ CAMPAIGNING: 
THE HUMPHREY-NIXON CAMPAIGN OF 
1968 



Smith, Patricia Anderson 

RELATIONAL CONTROL PATTERNS IN CHILDREN'S 
COMMyNICATIO# - - 



.Smltter, Roger Dale 

A STUDY OF SPEAKER EXPECTATION FOR 
AI5DIENCE RESPONSE 

Sokuvltz, Sydel ' ' ^ 

THE COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY OF INDIVIDUALS' 
PERSON PERCEPTION AND ITS RELATIONSHIP 
TO LANGUAGE BElkviOR- 



Staton,' Ann ^Inn . 

AN 'empirical INVESTIGATION OF THE 
COMMUNICATION CONCERNS OF PRESERVICE 
AND INSERVICE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL \ 
TEACHER^S AND AN IDENTIFICATION OF * 
COMPETENCIES . . ' 

Van Buren, Bettye Jeane 

RHETORIC AND 'LANGUAGE IN SPEECH ACTS 
OF BUCK DRUG ADDICIS' IN HARLEM 

i ^ , - • 

Walters, , Joseph Curtis 

A COMPARATIVE. ANALYSIS" OF -SELECTED 
VOCAL AND Smi9^ric;;CflARACTERISTICS 
OF SELECTED RADIO CO>MERCIALS JUDGED 
OUTSTANDIlte AND' COM^CIALS NOT 
JUDGED OUTSTANDING'^ - ' 

Weter , Marylin Daly ^ ^ ■ 

SOCIAL SilJJATION, -uilCE^TAINTY, "* 
COMMUNICATION AND IIItERPERSONAL , 
ATTRABTION 

Wise, Mary Beth ' • " 

,SEX, SEX-ROLE IDENTIFICATION AND.' TIME 
AS VARIABLES IN ATTITUDE CHANGE AND 
RECALL OP A PERSUASIVE MESSAGE 
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Wright, John Wesley II , C 

AN INVESTIGATION OJ THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN COGNITIVE SWITCHING ' >. 
BEHAVIOR AND RECEIVER'S LE\nEL 
OF INVOLVEMENT, 

Yost, Janice Barbara 

THE EFFECT OF "StWaRD ENGLiSh" 
AND "BLACK NONSTANDARD ENGLISH" * 
DIALECTS ON LISTENERS' 
COMPREHENSION AND EVALUATION OF 
THE SPEAKER'S CREDIBILITY 




SPEECH COMMi;NlCATI0jM CORRELATES OF PERCEIVED 
COMMUNICATION COMPETENCE' 

BACKLUND, Philip Ma^tthew. Ph.D.' 
' Univei^ity of Denver, 1977 

This study was undertaken to investigate the relationship of 
critical speech communication variables to perceived communi- 
cation competence. Specifically, the study e.xamined variables 
associated with information acquisition and generation in in- 
dividuals. WUlingtiess to communicate, open mindedness. social- 
,insight, nonverbal Sensi^ivify. and descriptive language patterns 
were Identified as the critical variables. The dependent vari- 
able was communication compffence. measured through peer- 
perceived and'exj^ert-perceived ratings of subjects. The spe- ^ 
cific. purpose of the study was to determine whether the variables * 
' selected were the best predictors of perceived commu^^ation 
competeijce. \' , ^ 

Four seli reportr- on^filmed instrument, arfd two structured 
interviews were administered to 82 subjects at married student! 
housings at the University of Denver. Step-wise multiple linear 
regression was used' to analyze the data. ^ 

Serial insighf and open mindedness were found\) be the 
best predictors ol perceived communication competence as 
rated by peers. Approximately 7.9l) of the variance in the 
communication competence scores was accounted -^or by thtse 
two variables. Social insight was^ound-to be the best predictor ' 
of perceivtHl communication coni|3etence as rated 1)y e.xperts. 
Approximatefy 5.2% of the variance in the communication* com- 
petence scores was accounted for l?y this variable. 

This research indicat'ed that social insight and open minded- 
ness ware ixiod^c^iely s30Ci£:.twl vith ih& perpeption of con.- 
munication competence in individuals. A further conclusion 
'suggested tl^xt^ere e.xists a low correlation between peer per- 
ceived and expert perceived ratings of commui!ication compe- 
tence. ^ 

Suggestions for further research included the refinement-tif 
lnstruments»designed to assess comrhumcation conipetence, a ^ 
closer examination of soca^ insight and open mindedness as 
variables associated ^vlth competence, and an "examination of . . 
^the relationship of other selected speech comn?unication vari- 
*ables to conimu^icktion conipetende. yjie complex nature oi 5 
communication competence and of the val*i.ibles that act as <^ 
antecedeats to thUt competence suggest the contnuiing need for 
clarification of the.se concepts particularly in li^htVuf tlTe need 
ior 'educational strategies tliat stress the development of func- 
tir»i*2il cpniii.unication competence. 

In su,aimar>, individuals' who sC£»rec>hr^h on social insjght 
and open mindedness were s^n b> others as beiiig more com- 
municatively coiigpetent.* 'Order Xo, 77-28.035. 129 pagfes. 



Four Perceptions hypotheses weVe developed from past 
research in intercultural compiunication andjram George 
Kelly's^ Personal Construct Tlieory. The four hypotheses were 
cailed/respectively, the Hypothesis of Cognitive Differences 
(thatthere will be within-culture similarities and between-' ^ 
culture differences in perceptions by members of different cul- 
tures); the Dichotomy Hypothesis (that a set of contrasting 
characteristics can be developed whfch persons from cultures 
will use consistently^nd in opposite ways to describe their own 
and the other culture); the Ethnocenlrism Hypothesis (that per- 
sons who experience different cultures will e.xpress prefer- 
ences for their own culture); the Culture Shock Hypothesis 
(that persons who e.xperie^ce different cultures, one of which 
is perceived as their home culture, will reject the culture that^ 
\s not their own). 

In addition, a path model was crfealed to e.xplain th^ relation- 
ships among' eight other variables relating to U eac>ion^ to aj^ 
intercultural encounter:- Similarity, Liking, Information, Un- 
derstanding, Interaction, Success, Salisfaction,*and Eagerness 
to' interact in the future. 

The intercultural simulation game Da Fa ' BaFa ' was used 
to test the two sets of questions for research. A total of 50 
subjects participated in a set of pilot studies, while 263 more 
completed tlfe game and the research -questionnaires in the two 
main studies. * ' 

In Study 1 (Perceptions) three scales were created to mea- 
sure the variables, and acceptable reliability figures were 
^achieved for items which loaded appropri: tely on a factor^anaf- 
ysia. Those scales were tested in a multivariate analysis of 
variaobe. The first three hypotheses proved significant beyond 
the .0001 level;* the fourth hypothesis was not supported. ^ 

In Study .2 (Reactions^ eight scales werfe created to 'measure 
the variables, ^cale construction indicated both sufficient face 
validity and acceptable levjels of re^ability. The path model 
for the reactions variables was generally supported. Regres- 
sion procedures confirmed all but on^ of the predicted path re- 
lationships. 

In addition to the hypothesis confirmations and the path 
model, which were seen^as steps toward theory building, the 
study was judged"lo have made two other. contributions to the 
study of interpersonal communicatioh in intercuTfural settings. 
The simulation* game proved to be an efficient experimental 
methodology for testing hypotheses in a laboratory {as opposed 
to a field) setting. Also, the Perceptions and .Reaction .Scales 
werevbelieved worthy of further development, since they are 
brief and reliable, and since they reqv(fre both participants in 
an intercultural encounter to describe Iheir mutual perceptions 
of their home culture and the other person. 
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INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTIONS AND 6uTC0\IES OF 
COMMUI^ICATIQN fN A SIMULATION GAME OF llNTERCUL- 
TURAL CONTACT ^ Drder No. 7800684 



BADAMI, Mary Kenny, Ph;t). Northwestern University* 1977^ 
t31pp.. Major Professor: ' Charles R. Berger " " 

Intercultural comnfiunic^^tion was defined as the interaction 
•of,p«rsooslirom dlffei-ent backgrounds and value. systems! 
'Intercultural^ was- thereby conceptuaffze^l)^ a variable of 
participants or of setting--that is, as a context f*r communl- 
catlon-^-rather than as a separate'phase or level 6f communica- 
tion. From that theoretical perspective \t was deci'ded to inves- 
tigate interpei^Qiial communication in fin intercultural setting 
using const ruc'tSjgene rated In prior research J^attrib>ition 
thewry and person Derceotlon. ^ 



AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF i>PTri 
pSn^^^ ™^ COMMUNICATOR S5 mE^^^ 
.^o™^^^^ RATINGS OF ATTrXSiON S^ScF 

CRgpiLITV, AND ATTITUDE TOWARD ^^mSJe 

f^'?!5^^'^7^'r^^^^ university of southern Ci^. ' 

fornia, 1977. Chairman: Professor David t! Burhans, Jr. 

The purpose of this study, was to assess* the effects of orei- 
udice n a persuasive communication setting Two theorier 
prejudice, Rokeach's belief theory, and Tri^dls' race th^^^^ 
were idva^ced. In^r^er to test the prodSJ of these S 
ties in a persuasive communication setting three ind^ndenl 
• y^r ab es (race of Ihe communicator [black or CauSi"' 

'X/ ^^^^ 'iieasured as toTeir 

b Itv r7 ^ -H ^^^^'^^^ (attraction, source credi- 

bimy,^d positive attitude toward the message topic). 



Three sets of hy^x)theses were presented, including two hy- 
potheses based upon Rokeach's belief theory of prejudice, two 
hypotheses bared uI^n Trlandis' ra?e th?ory o'i^prejiKiice, and 
three hypotheses based upon a* combined theoretical approach 
embracing both theories. The l^^wtfiese^ were stated in the 

. following way: H J»-\yhne.they will not differ i/\ their reac- 
tions to.^ belief congruent message, subjects high in prejudice 
(against blacks) will exhibit^lower ratings of'attracrton, source 

• credibility, and positive athtude toward the message topic in 
response to a belief ancongruent message than will subjects 
low in prejudice (against blacks). ^Hlb-Belief cougruent mes- • 
sage conditions will result, in higher r^tingp of attraction, 
s'ouifce credibility, and positive attitude toward the message 
topic than* will belief incongruent message conditi9ns. H2a- 
While they will not differ in their reactions to Caucasian com- 
municators, subjects high in prejudice (against blacks) will 
exhibit lower ratings of attraction, spurce credibility, and posi- 
tive attitifie toward the message topic in responds e to black 

, cofiimunlcators than will subjects low in prejudice (against 
blacks). H2b-Black communicators will receive lower rat- 
ings of attraction, source credibility, and positive attitude to- 
ward the message topic than Caucasian communicators. Hy- 
pothesis 3a involves a complex three-way interaction prediction, 
H3a-^ubjects low in prejudice wHl respond with slightly lower 
ratings of attraction, source credibility, and positive attitude 
toward the me^sa^ topic to a belief incohgruent message than 
they will to a' belief congruent message regardless of the race 
of the communicator; subjects high in prejudice will exhibit 
markedly lower ratings on the three dependent variables In 
response to a Caucasian communicator of a belief incongruent 
mes»i\i;e or a black co:nmunicator of a belief congruent mes- • 
sage, ihaji to a Caucasian communicator of a belief congruent 
message, and will exhibit tlie lowest ^"atjngs for a belief in- 
congiuent message from a black communicator. Hypotheses 3b 
and 3c make the same mam effects predictions as do hypoth- • 
eses lb -and 2b. 

Thje study employed a 2.\2x2 completely crossed factorial 
posttest only design. Hypotheses ai^ tested by means of a 
2x2x2 fixed-effects analysis of variance. FoUowm^ obser- 
vation of a significant F, Omega squared wa^ computed tb de- 
termine the proportion of the dcp^dent variance accounted for 

V by the indei^ndent variables. Furtherriiore, Scheffd's multiple 
comparison test was emplo>*ed .to determine the loci of differ- 
ences iiniong compound comparisons. 

The results obtauied m the, present study provided limited 
support for Rokeach's belief theory of prejudice and also pro- 
vided limited support for the additive theoretical approach. 
Tmplication"^ of the results obtained in the study for commu- 
nication involved in persuasion' attempts m interracial settings 
are preseJhted along with suggestions for future research. 



A posttrans^ction credibility instrument was also developed 
for.the investigajtion. Again,. items were generated by a pre- 
sample of the main investigation test population. Semantic dif- 
ferential scales were formulated from the subject generated 
items qnd combined with marker variables to form the prelim- 
inary questionnaire. The results of the preliminary question- 
naire were factor analysed and a revised instrument was con- 
structed. Results from the revised instrument were also factor 
analyzed and a final form of ^the instrmnent was developed con- 
sisting of three factors: Chai'acter; Competence; and Dyna- 
mism. 

The experimental design for the main investigation con- 
sisted of a modified version of the SiPlomon Tour. All of the 
subjects participating in the main investigation received the 
same pretransaction information regarding the confederate 
source. Half of the subjec^ts in each of the negative and posi* 
tive SRMI treatment groups were pretested on source Charac- 
tePr-Competence, and Dynamism. The other half of the subjects 
completed foil questionnaires. 

, After completing the pretest or foil questionnaire subjects 
received either the negative or po^tive SRMI treatment whi^h 
consisted of a manuscript speech delivered by a^onfederate 
source. The content of the speech was th6 same fb^^Joth treat- 
^meAts with the exception of the verbal and nonvefb^cues in- 
serted to elicit ^ther a negative or positive S£tMI.SFol lowing 
the SRMI treatment, all subject* completed the aitti were 
postte st^d o n sour/pe Character, Competence, andlDynLanxism. 
ThercAvere foi^^reatment groups in ^11, fwo positivg-\nd two 
negative. Re'sults from the twp positiv?and two rte^iv6 groups 
were pooled for data, analysis. Data were analyzed for a total 
on08 Subjects. ^ ^^ ' 

The data analyses indicate that only the Cl^acter 'dimen- 
sion of posttransaction* credibility is significamly i^fluehced by 
the receiver's perception of his SRMI. The ANOVA^ c6mput/fe<i 
, to test the main effects of tlie positive and negative SRM^tiieat- ^ 
ments on receiver evaluation of posUransaction source Charac- 
ter, Competence, and Dynamism indicated a significflChPBfect 
for only the Character dimension. Also, the t^ tests comsted 
for the change scores from the positive and negative treatments 
indicated that the negative sftMI tresltment had a greyer effect^ 
on receiver evaluatibi) of posttransaction credibility than the 
positive SRMI treatment for the Character dimension onlj^. 

The correlation coefficients computed for r^lbiver percep- 
tion of each factor of SRMI with receiver evaluation of post- 
* tr^saction Character, Competence, and Dynamism indicate 

high correlations of each factor of SRMI with only source Char- 
acter. Similarly, the stepwise multiple regression analysis 
computed to determine the relative influence ortach of the 
SRMI factors in Predicting receiver evaluations of source • 
y Character, Conipelerice, and Oynanj^m indicated that the five 
V imctors.of SRMI, both individiully and in tomhiriation, are only • 
«l(pnU»CHnt predictors of receiver evaluation of bource Char- 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE INFLUENCE OF SOURCE RE- 
F.ERENT META-IDENTITY UPON RECEIVER EVALUATION 
OF SOURCE CREDIBILITY . . Order No. 7800918 

DRUM» Starla Janelle, Ph.D. University of Washington, 1977. 
225pp. Chziii^erson: Profe^or Gary P'Angelo 
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This study 'investigated source credibiUty as a relational 
variable which is influented by the face to face, source-receiver 
transaction. The purpose of this study was to determine the in- 
fluence of the receiver's perception of his source referent 
meta-identity (SJ^I) on the receiver's evaluation of .threfilli- 
menslons of posttransaction source- credibility, - / 

An Important aspect of this stuc^was the development of 
the Mcta -Identity Inventory (Mil), the instrument empl^jyed to 
measure the receiver's perception of his SRMI, Items for the 
Mtl were generated by a presample of the main investigation 
test population. A preliminary questionnaire was constructed 
from these items. The results of the preliminary question- 
naire were t^^n 'factor analyzed and five factors were Identi- 
•fied. Each factor as well as all five factors combined w6rje 
it«^ as predlctprs of receiver evaluation of posttransaction 
V ,4rce Character, Competence, and Dynamism. 
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AN .EXPF.RIMEMAL STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF 
CERTAIN PERSONALTTY CHARACTERISTICS GN COM- 
i\rUNlCATlON INTENT AND BEHAVIOR * 

FISHER, Jack L., II, Ph.D.^ • ^ 
The* Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 1977 

Supervisor; Professor J.D. Ragsda\e * 

■Jhe purpose of this study was to investigate ^he effects of 
certain individual difference variables— communication ap- 
prehension, self-esteem, and MachiavellIanism--Oii communi- 
cation intent and behavior in terms of Fishbein and Ajzen's> 
model^f behavioral intent. In order to assess these relation- 
ships both before and after an influence attenipi»r^ specific • 
behavioral situation was created in which underjjraduate 
speech students,were given the opportunity to attend or not 
to ^ttend a **speech workshpp** in whi'ch participants were re- 
quired to deliver a brief speech to the group. 

The manipulation was an oral persuasive message urging 
subjects to sign up for the workshop. Subjects then made a 
written commitment to attend or not to attend Ihe workshop.' 
Actual attendance at the workshop was also noted. 

Findings indicated that the Fishbein and Ajzen model could 
predictfthis kind of single act communication behavior. It was 
also found that although communication apprehension was a sig- 
hiMcant predictor of this behavior v.nthin this population, self- 
esteem and Machiavellianism wer^iot. ' 

« Order No. 77-28,671, 90 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL DISTANCES ON VERBAL 
AKP NONVERBAL BEHAVIOR IN DYADIC COMMUNICATION 
^ ' ' Order No. 7732862 

' ' V • .• • 

GAHKERi Patrlfck Howard, Ph.D. Th§ University of^Oklahoma, 
ItTJ. 161pp. Major Professor: H. Wyland Cummings 

In explicating the many interrelations among communica- 
tion behaviors, the scholar* should be concerned with discover- ^ 
ion t means of schematizing his conception of communication, 
guch a schema^should both aid in his visualization of variables 
wid in his research efforts per se. The worldview offered by 
G«ntfal Systems Theory provides such a schema^ Seen within 
% fy9teo)s frame, human comntunication can be envisioned as 
a compoiH^^ of the effects of several interacting subsystems, 
Tbtfse subsystems are the lexical, proxemic, kinesic, haptic, 
vocalic, and chronemic. While delineating the components of 
tlie above subsystems^ the schola;* must also be concerned with 
•pecifying the nature af the relationships among these dompo- 
I«nU and the behaviors that bespealj them, The study here 
imrolved was concerned with specifying the nature of the rela- 
tionships between certain components of the proxeihic -lexical ^ 
'and proxemic -vocalic subsys^tems. The means whereby these 
rtUtfons were gauged was in an experiment»4n which the prox- 
emic *subsys tern w'as manipulated to produce strefcs in the vo- 
calic and lexical subsystems of subjects. It was felt that if the 
systems notion held, induced stress from one subsystem should 
be manifested as behavioral change in the others^ The extent 
and direction of that change would be indicative of the subsys- 
tems .relations. 

Specifically, each of eight experimental dyads (eight other 
dyjtds constituted a control group) was made to converse a total 
of twelve minutes across all of the following conditions in the 
Specified order in one setting: baseline, twafoot, one foot, 
chairs touching, one foot, two foot, .The efiects of this distance 
change were ex^min^d for twenty -fouf lexical and five vocalic 
variables. The vocalic variables were amount of vocalization, 
tmotmt of simultaneous speech, number of words p^r second, 
avarace length of vocalization, and number of filled pauses. 
None of these ♦variables showed significant change due tp the 
sxptrlmental manipulation. Of the lexical categories drawn 



from the computerized content analysis systems SLCA 11, 
three showed changes in the expected direction. Total connec- 
tors (verbs) and pos^itive connectors displayed a direct rela- 
tion to the pro\emic subSKstemii Afferent subject Words (nouns 

i capable ot being sensed) and limiters (adjectives an>i adverbs 
capable of being sensed) showed an inverse relation to the 

^ - proxemic subsystem. 

The study conducted helped to demonstrate the viability of 
the systems framework as applied to human* communication, 
Seen within this frame the proxemic -lexical subsystems showed 
*n unexpectedly close relationship displayed as cubic trends. 
The failure of other variables in the study to manifest results^ 
«ttggests that the stress inducing stimulus was madequate to 
evoke the chaftges expected. It is suggested' that a longer stress 
induction and a low ambiguity experimental setting be used in 
future researc;h of this type. 



•^THE COMMUNICATION CULTURE", A SOCL\L THKORY 
OPVCOM.MUNICAIION 

^GELB, Phillip Stanley, Ed. D. 
" Columbia University Teachers Colle<<e, 1977 
/ 

Sponsor Professor Louib^Fcu'sdale*. 

This study tries to answer '"how does human communication 
work*^ ' and ""why has there be^n ?o lutls ( ompreMicnsive (non- 
speciahzed) interest in common everyday comniiyucation for 
2.500 years''" The study hypomesizes that the first question 
has not been ahswered becau5?^he second question has not been 
faced /and thaj once common communicution face.I in a set - 
entific. comprehensive way "-the supposedly difficult question ^ 
-hQW does communication work?" will be-aua.wured._The studj^ 
^dosc-ribes ""a sci'-'i-.tifir . coiViprehop.sivp A,iy".aa ifs nipthod- 
.V i-r'icip.u^'i,rohS' rv.iii... • . u, .Mhno.uo^ r. ^l..! r;ical 
structaial an.il>sis tu^ ct«n^*e4isuo, o si\^\<\\ nnlliun pieces 
u:-'pnmaiy f-mpu ic;'l'd.ita" ovcr r.^o cj^icjule.s. Tl is uork was 
done i'V the invf3tigatvr-N:!achor and .sovenil t'hui.s.uiM of hi.s 
r.udpnti at Hron:: Coniniu.ii'y CulW-o .,uci ^lt". York L-nver- 
i>t::v tront 1956-107C. 

The :n\ t'^>[ii;n#)r fiisi k*. n.^ri racs huw "what is most^^oni- 
mon and conipr/^iensive in hn::i.m CLmmunicati/).'!" »:ns been 
• systematically censored fur S'^nie 2.500 ycais by -Umr dismis- 
sal foi ms'* 1} disdain, 2) S'a,.orficial-L'fir.cralities. 3) token- 
tunc* s'-ji.i.is. a'id 4) spc oi.il V.a: i or M'iL,Ji)LniaiiJU. Using ^ 
Thonins Kuhn's concept of 'ilie paradigm.'^ the writer deline- 
ates seven postulates as underlying! all concepts and studies of 
comnuimration. These arc the a.^suniptjuns of ''the basic suf*- 
. ficiency" in: 1) separations, 2) specialiics/skiUs, 3) mdi- ^ 
vlduality, 4) precision, 5) language, 6) c9gmtion, and 7) non- 
identicality oruniqueness. Tlie problem lies )icre^ 

Tlie investigator suggests a new paradigm .built on ^'the 
basic sufficiency^ of: 1) comprehensive descriptions, 2) confi- 
munication as a proqessuq^-hole^ 3) assumption of ^a com- 
prehensive system,* 4)|Umprehensiveness" as our 99+% 
coiiimonalities, 5) the common defining the uncommon, 6) the 
systematic search for the most similar and regular in the* 
^99+% common, 7) establishing the most recurring uses, com- 
ponents and properties, and 8) viewing all uses, forms and 
properties on a continuum. Applying these eight postulates 
with the methodology previously described— and following *a 
common -uses approach** set by Malinowski si.xty years ago— 
the in^sligator and his 2,000-plus associate (student) re- 
searchers drew the following scientifically lawful conclusions 
from sevei^ million "pieces of primary (consensually com- 
mon) data** analyzed over a twenty-year oeriod, 

LAW I: 39+^ Of -JA communication (transfers of meaning), 
will b? used for immediate function, re-creation and commu- 
<>iOn, . , 
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II- Humaji communication occurs when two or more 
sound-word, tone^mphasis, sign-s>mbol, sensation-*>ehavior 
image^esign components are combmed mto transferable umts- 
of-meaning as a pattern and/or flow. " ^ 

LAW III- 99+%Of {heseax:ar)sfers«of.Weanmgwillbepre. 
f A,?;-?,^ "il^'a l^^^c^en^ and rapid (or PACER). 

LAW IV- 9a+/60f comnumication will belearned and uti- 
lized as primarily pre-conscious, inforhial, an'd cotmAFFEC- 
Tive (or PIA). ^ "* ' ^ ^ ^ 

Dozens of concepts were documented and analyzed from 
many disciplines and sciences to show that common commu- 
nication could be organized only iDy (Law IV) PIA-generaliza- 
fions. The term irreducible Basic CON(solidator-plus)^Ep. 
(arators)'*,or IBC's was devised to designate- th<^e culturally 
learnea and shared orfanizing-generalizations. 

.LAW V: Those units-of-meaping that are selected and or- 
ganized by a communication-cuUure's limited number of Con- 
^eps (IBC's) will be perceived as PACER 99+7c? of the time. 

LAW VI: Those possible unus-of-meanmg that are se- 
lected and structured primarUy by alternatives (Alts^N) the 
Comcult's IBC'5 will be perceived -1^ of the time, if at all 

The extensive empirical research revealed, and the study 
lists, forty-two culturally learned and shared IBC's as orga- 
nizing 99+ c of our communication. The study's most strmgent 
criterion for verifying its six laws and forty-two lawful .princi- 
ples (IBC's) was called ^Durkheim'fe L^». any violations or 
violators will be "punished" by invariably instant correction 
ndicule, isolation, anger, stigma, etc. In short, the laws and 
IBC s exist because their sanctions exist. The study concludes 
with a model of the complete "communication culture* and a 
chapter on -The Implications and Applications of The Corn- 
cult Theory for Compiui)ication Education.'* 

Order No. 77-27,884, 701 i)ages. 



means of reducing crime and disorder. Nixon viewed crime 
and disorder as a matter of individual responsibility^ he called 
' for a renewed respect for law and order. Humphrey saw xace 
relations as requiring a continued and expanded role for the 
federal government in providing programs to assure full equal- 
ity. Nijeon viewfitj race relations as a matter of mdividual con- 
cern and>^ the role olf federal gov^nment to be one.only of 
preventj^r^ overt cases of discriminati((n. In each of these 
areftff^f concern,»Humphrey represented an expansion of the 
federal government to solve social problems, while Nixon rep- 
resented acontraction of federal activity and an increased re- 
liance on the Individual. In ea^ of these three areas, Nixon's ^ 
image c(5ri;es ponded more closely with that held by voteps. 

Little difference was found in the communicated iraiges oP 
Humphrey and Nixon concerning Vietnam and other a/eas of 
foreign policy. However , Humphrey was tied closeljin voters' 
minds to Lyndon Johnson and his policies in ViemariL^fum- 
phTey's September 30, 1968 address was crucial in Hu^^hrey's 
attempts to disassociate himself from Jo*mson,.but at most it ^ 
reduced Viemam's importance to voters as a means of choos- 
^ Ing between the candidates. 

The model used in thiS study indicated that Nixon should 
. have won by a larger margin than he 'received. However the 
candidacy of George C. Wallace and the poptilarity oi Ed Muskie 
relative to Spiro Agnew w*re factors which reduced Nixon's 
winning margin. That voters-cast ballots based on a compar-* 
ison of images wa§ confirmed as a potentially friable approach 
m the assessment bf political campaign commun%ation. 

It was recommended tbat cither presidential elections should 
ye examined from an image perspective to further validate the 
model . 
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• AN -EXAMINATION OF A CONCEPT OF I^MGE IN PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGNING THE HUMPHREY -NIXON CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1968 

KEELE, Gary Dallas, Ph.D. University of Southern California, 
1977. Chairman: Prgfessor Walter R. Fisher 

^ The purpose of this study was to assess the contribution of 
communication to thB outconie of a presidential jelection. Ex- 
planations .(jf voting behavior generally ignore candidate Com- 
munication as an' i mportant varmble or consider it less impor- 

* ' tant than such factors as finance, organization, and unit>'. 

Employing the clincepts of image developed primarily by 
Kenneth Bouldi«g,and Dan Nimmo, this study./posits that citi- 
zens cast theu ballots for the candidate whom they perceive ' i 
as having a view of pressing issues and the future direction of 
the nation which corresponds niost closely with that they hold. 
A p|>litical image encompasses the knowledge, beliefs, atti- 
tu^ies, and percreptions held by voters and those projected by 
the candidates. 

The image model was applied to the presidential election 
of 1968. The study involved two methodological procedur^s^ ' 
First, in order to determine the images held by voters in the 
1968 campal^, major ptit)hc opfnion ix)lling results from mid- 
19g7 to early 1969 were examined and synthesized. Second, to 
determine thtrimage projected by Humphrey and Nixon; a vo- 
cabulary of motives, a concept developed by C. VVrtght Mills, 
was constructed for each candidate usi;ig approac^ies devel- 
oped by Robert L. Ivie, Kenneth Burke, Richard M.^eaver, 
and Walter R. Fisher. All major statements of Humphrey and 
Nixon, mcludmg speeches, interviews, radio and television 
broadcasts, position papers, and press releases, were e'^am- 
ined 'o consliuct the vocabulary of -motives. 

Lumphrey and Nixon communicated substantially different 
imai;e»ln throe areas. Concerning economic affairs, Hum- 
phrey strongly urged an expansion of federal programs tv* as- 
sure continued prosperity.' Nixon stressed fiscal respondbilHy 
and. a reduction in federal government spending. To Hun^phrey 
, . nroblems o'f crime and disorder resulted from social ineq>iali- 

j-rkir^ ' advocated the solutioli of these social problems as the , 



' RELATIONAL' CONTROL PATTERNS IN CHILDREN'S COM- 
MUNICATION' Order No. 7800322 

*SMlTH, Patricia Anderson, P^U^. Washington State University, 
1977. 65pp. Chairman: Theodore S. Hopf ^ " - 

This study researched patterns of dominance or control in ^ 
children's commwication with a peer. The subjects were five 
sets of^dyads of children ranging from four. to seven years of 
^age. Three of the dyads contained children of the sdme sex 
while two dyads contained children of both se'xe^The children 
wer.e unobtrusively audio-taped at play in their ^oWr^s using 
Sony Cassette -Corder TC-UOA recorders. The*1aff^ were 
* transcribed and the Rogers and Farace system#applie^^S^he'^ 
Rog^ers and Farace system analyzes relational communication 
in dyads. Relational communication d.el^nes the position* of each 
member of a dyad in terms of hi§ dominance in tfieT^elationship. 
This position of dominan(3e is defined in terms of movemVit to- 
ward gaining control of an interaction, mov€ .nent toward yield- 
ing control, or movemibnt toward neutralizing control of the 
interaction. ^ , 

The use of messages moving toward, or demanding, contijol 
by the children was compared with findings by Rogers and 
others. They found that adults prefer neutralizing messages 
as their predominant message type. The present study found 
tJui children employ messages demanding control 58% of th« 
time*in their interactions with their peers. ^j-Thua children pre- 
fer control -demanding messages while ;iduUs prefer neutral- 
izing messages. ^ ^ 

The study also found\hat children do not employ predictable 
sequential messag^^iaWerhs in their communication. Instead 
they distribute their sequential message interactions in a ran- 
dom manner. Suggestions for further study were stated. 



A STUDY OF SPEAKER EXPECTATION FOR AUDIENCE 
RESPONSE 



Order No.'^Taigse 
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SMITTBR, Roger Dale, Ph.D. The Ohio State University, 1977. 
' 148pp. Adviser; Professor Jack Douglas 

*^^hlle re'cbgnized in communication literaUire, speaker ex- . 
pectatlcinHor af^dience. response had not beei^empirically ex- 
amined. Using^ audience analysis literature, Mead's gymbollo 
interacttonlsin, and cybernetic models, three prppositihfi^ rel- 
evant to ih& Expectation construc^t were developed. (1) ETXam- 
Inatlpn of communi5:atioj\ phenomena should account for th5se^ 
variables whioh affeot tHe interaction of communlcat^j;^ within 
an environment. (2) Feedback from receivers'provi^es info/-^ 
mation bjiLwhich sources asse^ the effects of messages and' 
develop expectations for future responses. (Z) CoAmunlcatofs " 
rrcftie^expectations for rpsponse in'selecting symbols a^d thus 
operate within a process whii:h is' goal -governed and pur- 
poseful. • • * 

Empirical studies of audience feedback providjed lour addi- 
tional propositions. (1) Expectations for audienpe response 
are significant in the pre-speech cognitive actlvities*of pubUc 
speakers, M 2)' Ob^served audience response affects spelkers' ^ ' 
expectations fCr future responses. (3) Communicator aqjec^ 
tations for audience response affect sp,eakers' interprefations 
of observed audience response. (4) Cohimunicator expectation 
for receiver response has not been operationalized at alevel 
appropriate to capturing the logic of (a) the feedback-feedfor- 
ward p^1^cess and (b) choice and intention in con\munlcatlon.w 

five hypotheses were proposed: H, Correlations between 
measures of a speaker's self-evaluation of speaking perfor- 
mance and expectations for future audience response wllLex- 
hibit a greater rise in magnitude relative to cbr/elatloiispf , 
' Expectations with other feedback sources as the Spea|^^rga(jis 
speaking experience. Hv iCIeasures of a speaker's 3elf evalaa- 
tion'will be more highly correlated with the observed feedback 
of audience members who se^ve an evaluative function than 
tf^ose who do not serve i^\ evaluative function^ HjOver a se- ' 
rics of speeches, a speaker will attach increaaing importance 
to himself relative to other variables in the speaking situation 
as a factor affecting audience response. A Speaker's ex- . 
perience in public speaking will be negatively correlated with 
the discrepancy between his pie-speech expectations for and 
post-speech perceptions of audience response.' A speaker's 
experience in public speak nig'will bti positively correlated with, 
> i-ankings of self as a factor affecting audience response. 

Scales were developed to tap spea3<ers* expectations for and 
perceptions of audience response. Studeaj g^in an JiitP<j^ttctory 
public speaking course presented four speeches, completing 
the expectation and feedback scales' and ranking six variables 
as to Injportance in affecting audience response prior to and 
following each speech. Also, students described their expec- 
tatlonSvfor response In an essay prior to each speech.. 

Full support was found for H^^ only. For-H^, measures of 
Sfj^f feedback correlated with expectations for Instructor re- 
sponse but not classmate response. Results for were op- 
posite predictions. Analysis of H3 revealed "topic" and ''de- 
livery* were ranked as^ost impprtant In affecting audience 
resjxjnse prior to and fallowing each sjieech, respectively. Al- » 
thougli not statijstlcallyi'srgnificant, results for demonstrated 
a trend across speeches in line with predictions. 

The essays revealed that as speaking experience was gained, 
students' statements of expectations (1) became less abstract 
and more highly jdlfferentlated and (2) made greater use of 
8el£«^valuatlonS of speaking performance. 

Two eoncluslons in accord'^ith Meadian and cybernetic 
• theory we re. offered.' -First, speaker expectation for audience 
response demonstrated an Increase In complexity as speakers 
gained experience in receiving. audience feedback. Speakers 
apparently "recognized the audience as their geiyerallzed other.' 
Second, with Increased speaking experience, speech topic 
emerged to fulf ill a, role similar to that which Mead assigns 
to the significant" symbol construct: the topic arousea in the 
speaker a response similar to that which the speaker believes 
It will arouse In his audience. The topic thus serves as a tool 
(or ^tobllshlng expectations. 
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'THE COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY OF Ds^DIVIDUALS' 
PERSON PERCEPTION AND ,ITS, REIWTIONSHIP TO 
LANGUAGE BEHAVIOIi , Order No. 7731987 

SOfAjVITZ, Sydel,Ph.D. The Ohio St^te University, 1977.^ 
106pp. Advi€er: Professor Donald J. Cegalar — 



Purpose ' w , . - 

^ The p^pose of this reso^ch was to discover whetjjj^cer- 
-tam individual differences in cognitive structure are accom- 
panied by differing styles or patterns of verbal communica- 
tion as It occurs in spontaneous si>€ech. In brief, this study 
asked the question: Is the relative complexity-simplicity with 
which^individual structures and interprets his environment 
related to his use of language? This notion was explored, 
by assessing thq^lationships bet\>'een the construct of-^iog-^ 
: nitive complexity with regard to person perceiJtion and three^r 
selected language characteristics: semantic diversity and 
syntacticscomplexity in spontaneous spee(^h and syntactic per- 
ception ability on a controlled anagfani task. It wag liypothe- 
sized that significantly ppsitive c'orrbkHions would exist be- ^ 
tween cognitive compferxity and each of the three language 
variables. i y 

• - V ' '- ^ . 

Procedures 

The initial sample consisted of one hundred forty-four fe- 
~^»males enrolled in two undergftiduate courses in the Department 
of Communication, The Ohio State University. Because pre- 
vious research suggests that cognitive complexity is a sex- 
related variable, the sample was limited to females only to 
avoid possible confounding. ^ 
^ The first pha^e of the study consisted of a preliminary as- 
sessment of cognitive complexity. Subjects \yere asked t6 de7' 
scribe in writing, each of two individuals v^ho appeared on a 
videotape. These descriptive essays were analyzed for the 
presence of int^^ersonal constructs. Cognitive complexity 
^ was operationally defined as the total number 'otinterj^ersonal 
constructs which appeaved^n these essays. 

On the basis. of cognitive complexity scored, twenty-fou 0 
subjects were chosen to participate in the second phase^of t 
study. These subjects (twelve high complexity and twelve lo 
complexity) were selected from the extreme top and bottom ( 
Cognitive complexity score'distribution. • . ^ 

Samples of subjects' spontaneous speech were collected lu 
the context of a dyadic interchange. Vocabulary diversity was 
assesMd by^computlng the mean segmentartyjue -token ratio 
for eacn subject*s sample of laaguage behavior. SyntacMc com* 
plexity was measm'ed by determining the proportion of total 
statement types spoken by each subject which took the form of 
a complex sentence. Syntactic percepti6n ability scores were 
computed^n the basis 6f the number of grammatical and mean- 
ingful complex sentences cohs^ructed by subjects on aeon- 
trolled anagram task. 



Results 

The Pearson Product correlation procedure was used to 
analyze the data. Hypothesis one, "which stated that a signifi- 
cantly positive correhiiion would exist between cognitive com- 
plexity scores and'semantic diversity was not supported. 
Hypothesis two, which seated that ^ significantly positive cor- 
relation would exist between cognitive complexity scares and 
syntactic complexity was supported. Hypothesis three, which 
ptated that a significantly positive correlat'ion would exist be- 
tween cognitive complexity scores Ofid syntactic perception ' 
ability was not supported. _ ^ * . ^ , 



Conclusions * • 

I The results of the study provide little support for two oi the » ^ 
■hypotheses although suppoirt was.foun^ for a relsttionship tXe- 
\ween cognitive complexity and syntactic complexity. A^dlsciis- 
sion of tentative explanations and methodological considerations • 
Suggest that future research into the variafcJle^s investigated In 
this study may broaden an understanding of the relationship be- 
t<^een cognitive activities and human communication. 



AN E^tPmICAL INVESTIGATION OF TIJE COMNWniCATION ' 
CONCERNS OF PRti6ERVICE> AKD INSERVICE Tfi.E.\lEN- . 
TARY SCHOOL TEAdHEItS AND AN' IDENTIFICATION OF 
COMPETENCIES* 



STATON, AnnQuinn.H.D. 
The University ol Texas at Austin, 

Supervisor: Ronald E. Bassett 



1977 



Given Current demands for accountability in education, and r 
^ the growing acceptance of competency-based education, it be- 
comes necessary to iderrtify competencies which teachers 
\sho>ild be e,xpected to acquire as a result of training. In addi- 
tion, competency-based programs need to b«*personaIized in 
order to pi;ovKle instructfon that is rejle^nt to learners. With 

* the emphasis accorded communication sk^Us for teacher*, it 
l6 important to ^Hentify communication Competencies. 

. The concerns piodei of teaching provided the framework for 

^an examination of communication concerns and subsequent 
iormulation of competencies in the study. According to the 
mo^el, teacher concerns may be conceptualized along a con- 

• tinuum from cbncern with self, \o concern with task, to con- 
cern with Impact. Since communication concerns fall within 
the domMn of teaching concerns, it is reasonable to expect that 
communication concerns would distribute themselVes in a simi- 
lar fashion. « , # ' ■ 

The purposes of the stu;!y were to: (1) identify the coftimu- 
nicati6n concerrts of prospective, student, and inservice ele- 
mentary teacjiers, (2) derive communication competencies 
front the co^^cer^. and (3) investigate differences among the 
communication concerns of the groups. 

JTo idenlify the communication cr^cerns of prospective, 
student, and inservice elementary school teachers, an open 
ended questionnaire was administered to individuals from the 
Ihrje groups. To inv stigate group d-^frrercos, concern state- ' 
, ments were coded and categorized according to self, task, or 
impact. A list of unique communication concerns was com-, 
piled, and the major concerns were translated into competency 
'Statements. " i » 

Results of the study indicabd that the t\\r&e groups differed 
significantly in their com niuivfcation concerns: (a) prospective ' 
teachers expressed moi^e self-concerns than student or inser- 
vice teachers, (b) student teachers expressed more task con- 
cerns than prospective or mseri'ice teachers, and (c) inservice 
teachers expressed iTiore impact doncerr^s than prospective or 
^ student teachers. ^ t ^ ^ 

The results were intocpreted y^ith icspect to the percentage 
of concprn<>^ expressed in each catei;ui v. the groups oi persons 
about whomiSs expressed concerns, nnd trends m the content 
of the concerns. JUv comniunicwtion competencies derived - 
from the co^icern'statements were discussed with regard to 
their imphctltions for cltis^rooni apphcation. Finaily, the re- 
stiits bf the m/nothesos were discu.ssed witli respect to preW- ' 
ous enipjncil ^^n^ijngs an'd tjwor^ and sus'.:c>ti(>ns lor future 
research \J(^\\* offured..* • Order No. 77-29,103. 156 p;iges. 
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^rJ^ ""k*^!!."^ dissertation is to describe the'soeech 
sSlef Th:"b ,f ^'"P'^'^'^ °" 'heir rheS ' 

Sitfn 7 f °^ "'^ devoted to describing tfie Inter- 

related features and elements of the. rhetorical environment 
The present study also provides-an interpretaZ of The 
Burke.an philosoph/of rhetorical criticism 
di* Th'"r'I-'^u °" '^■''ivided-into five chapters and an appin- 

1^ t^";:"''" °' drur,«14icts. As a result 
ofZrT,f " °^ ^ '^'^^"'^^ '""S' employ varljus tyw? 

In STnelhe'dV," '"'^'^ '° ^^^^''^ ^''^ '^^ 

in analyzing the dialogues, speeches or conversations I h'^^, 

to°thrr^'?^°" ^ ^'^'"^"'^ °' environZt LThey'^W.te 

is'leen i . °^ """"^ "^^"^ "^eTfe of the'^^dfct ' 

is seen in its most illuminating form 

lentlUVT'"'*^"^ "'^ rhetorical acts are tested against sft^ 
lecied Burkeian methodp of rhetorical criticA, Chanterl^ 
presents a suftimary of the i3entifVing straps aSSs em 
ploy to induce listener^tp accept t'hefr phiSh/JSmcit 
dr^lgs. Chapter VU states some cortclusions that Were derived 



A COMPARATP^^ ANALYSIS OF SELECTED VOCAL AfTD 
'STYLISTIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SELECTED RAmO - 
COMMERCIALS JUDGED OUTSTANDING AND COMMER- 
CIALS NOT JUDGED OUTSTANDING Order No. 7731044 

WALTERS, Joseph Curtis, Ph.D. The Florida State University, * 
1977. 151pp. Major Professor: Theodore Clevenger, Jr. 

Author argues that'content and delivery are important in 
establishing favorable audience re^yition for radio commer- ' 

. ciais. If those elements of style and vocal characteristics that 
characterize outstanding radio commercialsVcan be identified,, 
then»the broadcaster will be able to include those elements of 
style and vocal characteristics tfSl^ enhance a commercial and 
avoid those elements that are not characteristic of good com- 
mercials. The relatlve'importance of style and vocal charac- 
teristics was investigated in order to answer the following 
qaestion: What is the -selatiortshlp of the elements of style and ^ 
vocal characteristics in their join^ contribution to the listener's 
perception of outstanding commercial messages? Author hy- 
pothesized that there ysuld be no stochastic difference between 
commercials judged outstanding and those not judged outstand- ' 

j^l/g with respect to average scores on selected measures of 
selected style "and vocal elements. 

The six stylistic indices used in this investigation were: 
(1) modifier load quotient, (2) adjective -verb quotient, (3) Fang * 
ELF* (4) Flesch Human Interesf, (5) Flesqjt' Reading Ease, 
and (8) Gillie's Abstraction Index. The six voc^l character- 
istics investigated \Vere- (l)^Pitc'h, (2) PitchrVariation, (3) In- ' 
tensUy, (4) Intensity -Variition, (5) kate -of -Utterance, Shd 
(8) Rate-Variation. 0 ^ ' . ' ^ 
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/rhirty radio conlniei'cials were analyzed; nine award- 
winning commercials were randomly selected from the >971- 
7J tLIO winners, ar.d'twenty'one^ion -winning comuierculs 
were randomly selectld frum those aired in the Waco, Texas 
^m.vrket during 1971-72. All thirty c(^niniercials were uf the 
same stiucture, i.e.^talk and talk with background music *F(ir 
vocal rating purpc«ses the Coiiiniercials were landomly assipied 
to thi;jee ^;roup^ of ten commercials each (3 award -winning and 
7 non-winmng commercials per ijroup). The three groups of i 
raters were <>tud&nts frurh begj^JiQing ^ral Comniujucation ^ 
classes at Baylor University {N-^72 for -each group)} The sty^ 
listic el(?ment& were analyzed by ten trained codecs. Each 

coder judged six cumnierciaU and eacXtommorcial was cuded 
by two different coders. 

Mann-Whitney U analy&ei? uf the data resulted in significant 
differences between award -winning and non-winning commer- 
cials on five yf the stylistic indices. There was no significant 
difference betvv(ien awa^rd-winmng and nun-winning comiper- 
ci:^s on the Flesch Reading Ease scores or any of the vocal 
chawtteristics used in this study. 

*The results of this research indicates the following ele- 
ments of styje arp attributable to award-winning commercials: 
p) The cojjywnter should^create an active style with more 
J^erbs and fewer adjectives, i.e^^ less abstract. (2) The copy 
\^hould contain more perso'nal words and personal sentences. 
(3) The writer shuuld strive for shorter sentences and shorter 
words. (4) The writing needs specificity tMrupgh the use of 
verbs rather than adjectwes. ^ ^ ' 

The results alsu indicates the following elemen^^^pf the ' 
vocal chacacteristics may be attributable to award-winning 
commercials: (1) Low comfortable pitch level with full reso- 
nance wriich IS congruent with' intended meamng of copy.' 
(2) Rate-of-iUtt>rance must be adequate —not too fast, not too v 
slow. (3) Adequate intensity. (4) .^dequate vocal flexibility. 

Although there was n6 significant v«cal difference on t{\p 
vocal characteristics^ i)ost hoc analj^ ye^^di d^yield-some undlt- 
lying, vocal differences. Author sugg^jfcleasur'ement of vocal 
chSaracteristics may have beenrcrude^^^^L>ndQd purpose. The 
need for better measurement of clelive^^^ect of commer- 
cials is clearly indicated. Author, also pfoviHes a uble of re- • 
liability coelficieirts o;. vocal ratings by various»numbersiof 
raters for the vocal characteristics used in tins study. . 



SOCIAL SITUATION, UNCERTAINTY, COMMtiNlCATlON • 
AND INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION . Qrder No. 7B00763 



Northwestern University, 1977. 



WE^ER, Marylin Daly, Ph.D. 
2l4pp. 

The purpose of this study. wai to irjve^^tigate the extent u/^ 
which perceptual complexity in construing the social siti^n 
' would eftable an individual to become cognizant of the perspec- 
tive of another person encountered in the same sltuatfon and to 
reduce the level of uncertainty felt about that person. Thf ra- 
tlon^e f<v the present study waa derived from four of the ^ 
axioms fn the Berger aqjl C^labre^e (1975) uncertainty -theory- 
I) similarities between persons will reduce uncentainly 2) i^^ 
creases In uncertdl>ily levels will cause increase in informa.- 
tlon seeking, 3) decreases jn urjCertalnty will produce increases 
In Interjjexfsonal attraction, and 4) decreases 'm uncertainty 
will producV^cre^s^ #bmmunicat!on intimacy. 

^eiults indicated that while perce^)tual complexity was not 
cor/elated with cognizance of another person's perspective on 
the environment, 'increased complexity in construing the social 



environment was significaittlv related to reduced uncertainty. 
'Moreover, peVceived and actual similarities in attitudes toward 
the enviVonment w«re associated with increased cognizance and ' 
decreased levels of uncertainty. Perceived similarity in^attl- 
tudes toward the environm-no was related to increased liking, 
but actual attitudinal simitai'ity was not related to liking/ No 
support was'found for the hypotheses suggesting that increased! 
uncertainty would be associated with increr^jed information 
need or'that decreased cognizance would be^^^ciated witlj*_. 
Increased information need. Decreased uncertamty was slg- 
nificjantly associated *with increased conversational -variety and 
intimacy and with mcreased interpersonal attraction. , . 

The results, of thi? study indicated generally tha^ uncertainty 
theory provide^ a useful model for explaining the developjnent' 
of Interpefsonal relationships i'^jnong a f^roup^of respondents 
lyho had known each other for varying lengths of tinie and who - 
associated with each olher on a regular basis.' 
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' A. • . . ^ • 

Lij«:ature in comntunicatipn suggests that females are 
. m9V|T5a.s,ly persuaded than males and, that males^retain/com- 
prehend iiwre of a persuasive message than femalts While 
some authors have questioned whether such-di,ffer6nces are 
based engender or on-a complex socializatioit pi'ocessofew ' 
studi^^e actually wcplor^^he^ter. Those yhich have 
have eVisiUned masculinity krT?nn,^i,ii,y ,o 6e Zt^^lTex- 
^c usive pol.es on a single continuum. This study explored the 
■ Vffect of sex, sex -role identificatipn and time on persuasibilit'v 
^ message recall. Attitude was assessed by. use of a 20^ 
lte(^Lii!«^|»^scalevcreat|d by the researclftr, on the topic ' 
? '^^^r""V^^"" '^^""f'^d a's a neutral 

toptc throuj^rete¥t. WhiOi retention/comprehension of mes- 
sages has typically ,been asafes\edl,y use of -multiple choice; 
tests a free recall t^k wa^'usl^ for this study. Language 
J- sampIes^resuUing from fre\recall wefe analjrzed Differ- • 
ences wei^ hypothesized to eVst in six characteristics of lan- 
guage recalled: ^veri,al skill, eWionality, "factual orientation 
behavioral. patterning, verbal patTltomg, and organizational 
aouity.' * X 

244 Subjects \vere separatecTinto tW^ex-role identifl- 
catio^, categories^by use of the'Be^p ^ex-Rol^Jnventory'CDSRl) 
which produces a .single sex-l-ole l.dentification score for each 
- subject. bascf^uiJon self ralmgg.on 20 adjectives representm^ 
' . ""f "''"«'<:"';":Scteristi^ and 20 r<jpre3enf«,g4eminine char- 
.Tl ^ ^° BSRlTall^ubje^s responjd to 

a prd ei^f pf attitude-. One week later, . 106 Subjects heard a 

Two 2v"!r'^'"'''- "^""'P'"^^ •''"i'"de and recall." measures, • 
TWO weeVs thereafter, trfeatn*iK subjettS again completed fhe ' 
_ free recaU measure and bofh treatment and control subjects' • 
eonipleted a delayedjpost-t*t attitude measure ' • 
'i^'i'} x a (sex-role-ideutiY'ieation- mascu- ' 

i^l' ^"."Tf " ' <""^^= P"'"'. 'mm^latt. 
P«st-test, delayed post -test) analysis of variimce wa^ com- 
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puted for attitude change scores. -Also, because a factor anal- 
ysis of the Items composing; the attitude measure revealed the 
existence of three factors ("social value,* '^personal value " 
and -personal action"), a 2x3x3 ANOVA was conductt?d for each 
of the three factors. - 

Results showed time to be a si^iif\cant predictor in^ttitudT 
change (first in a {Xjsitive, then iu a negative direction) for the 
total and first two factor scores ("social. value" and "personal 
valued. In farctor three ("personal action") the interaction of 
time and sex-role .Identification was significant, with feminize 
subjects (male and female) more inclined to agree with taking 
action. Because of disparity in pretest scores, data were re- , 
shmtiitte4 to a 2x3x2^naly§is of covarrtance with the pretest 
held constant as^the covanate.r^Vew results tor the total and 
thr^e .factors s4{ow^ a srgnificanf attitude change toward the 
topic between immediate and delayed post^est scores 

Recalldff language samples weoe submitted to: 20 separate 
2 (sex) x 3 (sex -role identification) chi square analyses for im- 
niediate recall; 20 2 x 3 analyses for delayed recall; and 20 
Chi square co/nparisorts of subjects who had been/categbrlzed 
as high positive, high negative, and low attitude chartge. The 
only significant recall difference was m the greater quantity 
of total immediate free recall in comparison to the total de- 
layed recall. Post hoc analysis of lan^^uage recall revealed 
subjeqts added significantly more male references than female 
references as they "recalled" what they thmight they heard in 
the primarily neutral/feminine worded stimulus message. 

With regard to seX differences, this study is consistent with 
recent findings^hat n^aleness and femalenegs are not predic- 
tive of attitude change. The signiftcance pf sex-role identifi- 
cation, however, lends credence to the conclusion thai at Ij^ast 
in part, attitude change is a response to cultural and socioloe- 
ical influences. " 



A pretest for involvement (Whecless and VVeidma", 1974) 
was administered on 17 topics appearing, on a television net- ' 
^ork evening newscast, and the raw data was factor analyzed. 
Subjects were trained to monitor their cognitive switchmg wHile 
viewing the newscasts by depressing sender unit buttons on an 
audience response machine (ARM). The data was collected as 
the messages were received. Th.e ARM isolated each subjects - 
responses, and a computer program summed and standardized 
cognitive switching duration scores for each topic, Pearson * 
Product Moment Correlations compared the individuals in- 
•volvemenf factor scores with' five cogniUve switching scores: ' 
(1) switching in the agreement function- (2) the disagreement ' 
function; (3) the think function; (4) the question function; 
(5) and total switching/; Correlation scores for each function. 
wer€ converted to standard (z) scores and averaged across 
topics. ^ 

The test'of the hypothesis revealed a sigliificant posrtive 
relationship between involvement and switching duration in the 
disagreement mod^ Though non -significant, positive corre- 
lation coefficients for the agreement function and total switch- 
ing were high. No relationship was found m the think and ques- 
tion funriiuns. 1 lie itsults sirungl> sugi;esi that involvement 
witli the ti'iwc nia\ bo 4 key variable in uj'ulcr standing mass I 
commujiu.uii'u nicbSAtic leceptioii. The moie involved an in- 
duidual was. the niuic liktly he sMe c\penciH-ed an inlorma- 
4ion ovt rkud. u.salui u ui cu<ami\e switching in general, and 
swiichiiii: in the di.sai;i ec mem funuivn iirp.irticul.ir. Addi- 
tional icsciich niav ic\eal th-it an uicicase in ,igi cement func- 
tion utih/atiun IS aKst< prob-il^le. Othci suiijicstions fur future 
research uicJude (Ij njoio detailed examination of the think 
and quest 1 (in functions (2) c\aniiiiaiion of tjie attituduial and 
behavioral consequences of utilization of the various cogni- 
tive switching functions. 
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Social scientists have researched the two areas of human 
information processing and the behavioral implications of atti- 
tudes from a wide vanetyof perspectives, but few inquiries 
have focussed on the relationship between them. Thg ultimate 
goal of the present study was to contribute to our understand- 
ing of the methods utUized by individuals to receive mass com- 
municated messages. )The more immediate purpose, however, 
was to examine the relationship between the receiver's level 
of involvement with the message topic, and his/her processing 
^ of the information contained in the mass communicated mes- 
sage. ^ * y 

^ Based on the single channel theory, research by Carter 
(1973) ^nd McCatfgpf Ross (1976, 1977) supported the notion 
that upon expersH^ temppral or spatial overloads, all in- 
formation procelBng^is brieny interrupted as the individual 
switches into one of four information processing functions- to 

, agree, to disagree, to think, or to question. McCain and Ross ^ 
(1976, 1977) referred to the tjlilization of tliese information 
processing functions subsequent to information overload as cog- 
nitive switching. The present hypothesis tested whether a rela- 
tionship exists between the amount (duration) and type (function) 
of cognitive switching, and the receiver's iev<*l of involvement 
with the message topic. 
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" PURPOSE:- The primary purpose of this research was to 
quantify *\)e c^fe<*t that ''Standard English" and "Black Nonstan- 
dard English" dialects had on listeners' comprehension and 
evaluation of the speaker's credibility. Ancillary foci con- 
cernpd assessnient^of the relationships of credibility to com- 
prehension, racial attitudes to credibility, and racial attitudes 
to cOmpreheni?ion. 

MKTHOD: The sul»jects veiv 324 black and white, college- 
or business school students , Subjects listened to (Mther the 
-^Standard Kn^^lish" or the 'Black Nonstandard Knglish" ver- 
sion of an mformalivo speech which was tap^? recorded by a 
bidialectal speaker. After hearing the speech, subjects com- 
pleted a comprehension test, scales evaluating the speaker's 
credibility, and scales assessing their racial attitudes, 

RESULTS: Statistical analysis of the data produced the 
following results: 1) Black and white listeners who were ex- 
posed to the "Standard English" version of the speech had sig- 
nificantly greater comprehension than did blacks and whites 
who listened to the "Black Nonstandard English" version. / 

2) There was not a significant difference m male and female 
listeners' comprehension scores for either dialect version. ^ 

3) Whites who listened to the 'Standard English", version rated 
the speaker significantly higher .on the safety dimension of 
speaker credibility than did whites who listened to the "Black 
Nonstandard" version. There was not a significant difference 
in black listeners' ratings. 4) Blacks and whites who listened 
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to the Standard English- versloir rated the spea^cer signlfi- 

bSMi'^H!",; M W'''*"- 'tt'H-sion of speaker credl- 
Wll^than did blacks and whites .who listened to the "Black 
Nonstandard English- version. 5) There was not a slgiSant 
difference ,n blacks and whites ratings of the Speaker W-' 
•m^niTM "P«^'^«'-/i:«>ibility for the "Standard English' and 
Black Nonstandard English- versions- 6) When ratings of tje 
three dimensions of ^peaker.cr edibility were totalled, blacks 
,. and whtterfwho listened to tKe "Stand Jd English- version rat>d 

• r t"^f*i'*'"''y significantly higher than did blacks 
^IT "^'•""'^ the.'Black Nonstandard EngUsh" ' 

• h3"' ' ^ > slgnlffcant correlation bebveen 
listeners comprehension scores and their ratings of the 
speaker's credibility on the safety, qualification, or dynamism 
?„T/h- J'"""" ^-S"'"" 'Black NonSard 
^tt^ ^U^T^: ®^ '""^ significant correlation 

. between hgten^rs- racial-attitudes and their ratings of thf 

^ "T^T'r °" "'^ ^'^^'y- ^l-al'fication, or dynamism ' 
^easl^r the 'Standard English' and "Black Nonstandard 
English- versions. A low, inverse correlation revealed that 

r^l'J^r:^ '° "^^"^^ whites Sose_ 

f^l^T''"^'^ ""^'"^^"^ '"^ P'^^j-'dice toward black peopT^ 
d!^«l ° -^^ e the speaker significantly higher on the dynamism 
dimension of speaker creaibility. 9) There was not a slgjfl- 
cant correlation between listeners' racial attitudes and'their 
comprehensioM ^cores for the \Stanf ard English* and -Black 
Nonstandard English versions. 

dardT^r """^^^^^ '"^^ presented m "Stan- 

rrlHih."^l'^M I significantly more comprehensible and 
credible to black and white listeners than-when it was pre- 
sented In ■'Black Nonstandard English". 
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